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remaining near its source, reconciles, in a harmony appreciable by the 
heart, terms irreconcilable by the intelligence. The language which 
it speaks when it borrows the voice of philosophy is not comprehended 
in the same way by everybody. Some judge it vague, as indeed it is in 
its expression. Others feel it precise, because they experience all that 
it suggests. To many ears it bears only the echo of a past which 
has disappeared, but others apprehend in it, as in a dream, the joyous 
chant of the future. The work of Ravaisson will leave behind it, 
then, very diverse impressions, as every philosophy must do which 
addresses itself to feeling as much as to reason.' The poet, the artist, 
the seer, are the men who, more than the professional philosophers, 
have preserved alive the inmost soul of humanity, and their work may 
be addressed primarily to the heart." Without doubt Mr. Stewart 
spoils all this tribute in Bergson's eyes, when he goes on to say: 
"But it is always to the heart of a rational being, and the ultimate 
bar at which philosophy, poetry, art, morality, and religion must 
stand, when their truth is to be judged of, is reason. Knowledge, in 
any of its degrees, is not and cannot without self-extinction become 
identical with being; it is being reflected in and for a rational mind; 
and philosophy is not life, but the attempted interpretation of life 
by means of reflective intelligence" (pp. 303-4). 

Next to Bergson's own works, it is perhaps safe to say that nothing 
could more profitably be put in the hands of a student of Bergson than 
Mr. Stewart's Critical Exposition of Bergson' s Philosophy. In addi- 
tion to its philosophical value it has the by no means low value 
of being a volume easy to handle and pleasing to the eyes. It is 
marred by only a few typographical errors, such as the omission oc- 
casionally of French accents, illustrated in the last passage cited. 

Both the volumes we have just reviewed are however marred by a 
serious and inexcusable defect: there are no indexes. Mr. Lindsay 
seems to think that a table of contents which contains only fourteen 
words is a sufficient help to any one who may wish to consult him. 
Mr. Stewart has given an analytical table of contents of a little more 
than three pages, and has thus helped his reader somewhat; but the 
great value of his work is seriously reduced by the absence of a detailed 

index. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem. By F. C. S. Schiller. 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1912. — pp. xviii, 423. 
Dr. Schiller's latest book is a vigorous attempt to account for the 
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manifold futilities of Formal Logic in terms of some false initial 
principle. This vitiating kernel he finds in the traditional assumption 
"that it is possible to study the formal truth of thought irrespective 
of its truth in point of fact" (p. viii). It is because of this fundamental 
abstraction that Formal Logic is such an "incoherent, worthless, and 
literally unmeaning structure" (p. ix). To make good his contention, 
Dr. Schiller makes an inventory of the complete stock-in-trade of the 
professional logician: Terms, Categories, Predicables, Judgments, 
Propositions, Laws of Thought, Theory of Inference, Syllogisms, Forms, 
and Fallacies. Everywhere he finds Formal Logic leading to "self- 
contradictions and absurdities," abstracting from actual thinking, 
ignoring personality, dehumanizing thought (p. 11). 

Inasmuch as a Judgment or Proposition is "the minimum vehicle 
of truth (or falsity)" (p. 12), Dr. Schiller rules the Term or Concept 
out of court. But Judgment itself is variously misconceived by the 
Formal logician. Dismissing the notion of Judgment as Compound, 
we may take the truth-claim of Judgment as evidence of real truth, 
or else admit Judgments as true-or-false. In either case the Formal 
definition breaks down. And "if the formal reference to reality in 
the Judgment is interpreted metaphysically, it is a downright blunder 
and a prolific parent of absurdities; if it is understood logically, it is 
inadequate and misleading; while if it is understood in a common 
sense way as meaning ' reality ' in the physical world, it is emphatically 
false" (p. 102). "Throughout its discussion of the 'forms of judg- 
ment,' Formal Logic has exhibited a deplorable incapacity either to 
penetrate beyond the verbal form or to hold fast consistently to its 
its own abstractions" (p. 151). In the study of Inference, the Formal 
logician cannot avoid the antinomy that while, logically, novelty 
is inadmissible, psychologically it is demanded, unless inference is to 
be mere verbal transformation. The Syllogism is "either a Petitio 
Principii or a tautology," according as it does, or does not, claim 
novelty for its conclusion (p. 220). Instead of setting doubts at rest, 
for which purpose it was invented, the Syllogism, in Dr. Schiller's 
view, should be used to bring out what points are doubtful, and in 
this capacity it may still retain an important critical function (p. 222). 
Dr. Schiller's "formal verdict on the Methods of Induction . . . 
inevitably is that they are impossible, if the relevance of the facts 
they use is not established, or superfluous, if it is" (p. 271). Indeed, 
"the distinction between Deduction and Induction ... is merely 
Formal, and has no significance in real reasoning" (p. 336). In a 
similar way, the great lesson of the Formal treatment of 'Fallacies' 
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is: "the formal analysis everywhere reveals its inadequcy, and leaves 
us a choice between verbalism and 'psychology'" (p. 373). 

"All the problems of real knowing, therefore, which Formal Logic 
deigns to mention, it eviscerates of their meaning and casts aside" 
(p- 378)- Altogether, Formal Logic is a disgrace to civilization. 
"For over two thousand years it has lorded it unopposed over the sub- 
missive human mind, and played the 'Old Man of the Sea' to the 
' Sinbad ' of Science, and has never encountered any serious questioning 
of its principles" (p. 386). Such a state of things must seem to be 
as strange as deplorable to one who pragmatically regards truth and 
falsehood alike as merely current entries in the diary of human needs 
and wishes, and at the same time accepts Dr. Schiller's account of 
Formal Logic. That a body of thought pragmatically so worthless 
should for twenty centuries have dominated the human mind, is 
surely a paradox, which Dr. Schiller does not recognize as he should. 
Moreover, it does not seem to occur to him that his own pragmatist 
construction of truth need not be the only one left after the demoli- 
tion of the tottering Formal structure. The 'Psychologic' which he 
proposes as a substitute for the older discipline could never attain 
scientific stability, if it scorned the thought that is at the very heart 
of Logic, the ideal of truth which Dr. Schiller has cast aside along with 
the admittedly fatuous Formal husk, against which he has contented 
himself to direct all the ardor of his attack. 

It is doubtless time to free Logic from the unmeaning abstractness 
which has so often vitiated its effectiveness in the past. But Dr. Schiller 
is at once too drastic and too generous a critic, when he treats the 
old science with joyous contempt and is at the same time willing to 
tolerate it, even at Oxford, as "a fairly harmless game," the playing 
of which "will not make the world either appreciably wiser or sillier" 
(p. 389). His book does full justice to his keenness and directness 
of attack, but it lacks the sympathy of reinterpretation which his 
subject demands; and its frequent lack of fairness to the older 
point of view, as well as its neglect of all the more concrete modern 
discussions of Logic which do not adopt the pragmatic formula, go 
far towards destroying the seriousness and usefulness of the under- 
taking. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
Clark University. 



